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Communicated for ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Three Lectures on History, as developing 
an Overruling Providence. Delivered at 
Friends’ Reading Rooms, in the second 
month, 1840. 


THIRD LECTURE. 
(Continued from page 284.) 


The history of the Italian states, of Pro- 
testant and prosperous Holland, of literary 
Germany, dismembered Poland, and barbarous 
Russia, might each furnish many pages well 
fitted to illustrate the principles we have en- 
deavoured to uphold. From them we may 
learn the destructive consequences of war, the 
enervating influence of vice, and the ennobling 
effect of constitutional liberty. Absolute ty- 
ranny is of a demoralising tendency, debasing 
. vereign and slave. With their liberties 
the Italian states have lost their moral and in- 
telleetual strength. A modern author, charae- 
terising the present condition of Italy, says, 
‘When Innocent IX. took and destroyed 
Castro, he erected on its site a pyramid with 
this inscription, ‘ here stood Castro.’ The 
pope may spare himself the trouble of thus 
marking his possessions. ‘The pools of Fer- 
rara, once the pride of Italy—the wastes of 
Campagna, once a garden—the desolation of 
the patrimony of St. Peter, are appropriate 
badges of his boundaries, and sufficient types 
of the absolutism of the church. Under their 
government finance has become a pillage—jus- 
tice a chaos—freedom of opinion is represented 
by the holy inquisition—intelligence is en- 
couraged by a general nullity spread over all 
=— and by hermetically sealing against 

ymen every honourable career. The privi- 
leges of the clergy stand alone like a pillar in 
the desert.” 

As to the rise of popery, let us give another 
quotation from Wickliffe. 

‘* And to see how our holy father came 
up; mark the ensample of an ivy tree. First, 
it springeth out of the earth ; and then awhile 
creepeth along by the ground till it findeth a 
great tree; then it joineth itself beneath alow 
unto the body of the tree, and creepeth up a 
little and a little, fair and softly. And at the 
beginning, while it is yet thin and small, that 
the burthen is not perceived, it seemeth glo- 
rious to garnish the tree in the winter, oe to 


bear off the tempests of the weather. But, in 
the mean season, it thrusteth roots into the 
bark of the tree to hold fast withal, and ceaseth 
not to climb up, till it be at the top and above 
ail, And then it sendeth his branches along, 
by the branches of the tree, and overgroweth 
all, and waxeth great, heavy and thick ; and 
sucketh the moisture so sore out of the tree 
and its branches, that it choketh and stifleth 
them. And then the foul stinking ivy waxeth 
mighty in the stump of the tree, and becometh 
a seat and a nest for all unclean birds, and for 
blind owls which hawk in the dark, and dare 
not come at the light. 

“« Even so the bishop of Rome, now called 
pope, at the beginning crope along upon the 
earth, and every man trod upon him in this 
world. But, as soon as there came a Chris- 
tian Emperor, he joined himself unto his feet 
and kissed them, and crope up a little, with 
begging now this privilege, now that. And he 
entitled the emperor with choosing the pope 
and other bishops, and promoting in the spi- 
rituality, not whom virtue and learning, but 
whom the favour of great men commendeth, to 
flatter, to get friends and defenders withal. 
The ivy tree, the pope, hath under his roots, 
throughout Christendom, in every village, holes 
for foxes, and nests for unclean birds in all his 
branches, and promiseth unto his disciples all 
the promotions of the world.” ~ 

But we must leave Europe. 

A very brief and cursory view can we afford 
even to our Anglo-Saxon Mother, whose course 
of alternate power, pride and punishment, might 
well claim our attention through an evening 
lecture. Her children were always lovers of 
liberty, and amid all her errcrs, and all her 
calamitous visitations, she has gradually ad- 
vanced, in the recognition of individual rights, 
and in the knowledge of those things which 
tend to the happiness of man. We might 
trace her quarrels, we might narrate her dis- 
asters. Her persecutions of her innocent sub- 
jects, and the sensible visitations of providen- 
tial reproofs. But at the present time we must 
leave her, and not without expressing our admi- 
ration for her free institutions, our best wishes 
for her future tranquility, our desires for her 
national quiet, and the increase and extension 
of the Spirit of Peace, and of individual right- 
eousness amongst every portion of her people. 

It is now time for us to turn to the history of 
America. We have already alluded to the set- 
tlements made by the Spaniards, which began 
in wickedness, were supported by vivlence, and 
= ear bo which has been visited on 
the heads of their guilt terity, by inse- 
curity, by epbalonie, al by blood. The his- 
tory of the South American provinces resem- 
bles the surface of a storm-tossed lake. New 
waves of empire have been constantly rising, 
and swallowing up those which preceded. I 


shall not attempt to follow the murderous 
marches of the Spanish cavaliers, or to deseribe 
the hunting of the natives with blood-hounds ; 
my heart stirs in me as I meditate, but when 
the warm word of reprehension trembles. on 
the tongue, I remember the Seminoles and 
Florida. 


Brian Edwards says of the Spanish treat- 
ment of the natives in the West Indies, * It 
may, I think, be safely .ffirmed, that the whole 
story of mankind affords no scenes of bar- 
barity equal to the cruelties exercised on these 
innocent and inoffensive people. All the mur- 
ders and desolations of the most pitiless ty- 
rants that ever diverted themselves with the 


pangs and convulsions of their fellow-creatures, . 


fall infinitely short of the enormities committed 
by the Spanish nation.” In the space of fif- 
teen years, the population of Hispaniola was 
reduced from 1,000,000 to 60,000. Some 
were hunted down and destroyed with dogs, 
and others compelled to work in the silver 
mines until death relieved them. In 1585, 
Francis Drake, who visited the island, was 
informed that not one survived. 

In Jamaica, the Spaniards, after a few years 
of comparative lenity, commenced the work of 
exterminating the natives, which they soon 
effected. They then introduced as slaves, 
men stolen from Africa, who, being capable of 


more endurance, did not perish so’ rapidty be- ~ 


neath their cruel bondage. The English, 
during the protectorship of Oliver Cromwell, 
saltad upon the island, and visited its settlers 
with inflictions like those they had meted to 
others. They devastated the plantations, and 
finally forced the miserable remnant of the 
Spaniards to leave the island, without property 
or means of subsistence. Retaining the slaves 
for themselves, and abounding in vice and op- 
pression, the English inhabitants suffered 
severely by hurricanes, earthquakes, insurree- 
tions and invasions. Its chief town, Port 
Royal, became a sink of iniquity. Edwards 
says of it, ‘ Its rise, and extensive prosperity, 
its deplorable wickedness and fatal catastrophe, 
are circumstances too well known to be re- 
peated.”” The following instance of Providen- 
tial interference is inscribed on a tomb stone at 
Green Bay :— 


‘¢ DIEU SUR TOUT.” 


‘* Here lies the body of Lewis Galdy, Esq., 
who departed this life at Port Royal the 22d 
of December, 1736, aged 80. He was born 
at Montpelier, in France, but left that country 
for his religion, and came and settled in this 
island, where he was swallowed up in the 
great earthquake in the year 1692, and by the 
providence of God, was by another shock 
thrown into the sea, and miraculously saved by 
swimming, until a boat took him up. He 
lived many years after in great reputation, 
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lamented at his death.” 

A few years before the destruction of Port 
Royal, a female member of the Society of 
Friends expressed her belief that the inhabi- 
tants were so wicked that the earth would 
swallow them up. She was the wife of John 
Taylor, who was a minister, and who had 
erected, at his own expense, a meeting-house 
for Friends, a short distance from Port Royal. 
The earthquake that destroyed the town oc- 
curred whilst the little company of Friends 
were at their monthly meeting, and of conse- 
quence all who were then in attendance were 
preserved unharmed. 

The first settlement attempted on the Eastern 
coast of North America, was that of the Span- 


iards in Florida. Narvaes sought there in vain 


for conquest and government, De Soto for 
‘*the waters of life,’ for fame, and a title. 
Their bloody invasions produced at that time 
no permanent occupancy. When the Spaniards 
and French did make settlements, they were 
founded with violence ; and carnage and mas- 
sacre, losses and distresses, marked almost 
every period for the first 100 years. 

The settlements of the French in Nova 
Scotia and in Canada were made in a warlike 
spirit, and through all the period of their ex- 
istence, until they were added, one by one, to 
the British dominions, they were shedders of 
blood. At one time we find them attempting 
to extirpate the Mohawks; at another, with 
the same intent attacking the Senecas; alter- 
nately seeking to destroy the various tribes, or 
conciliating them by presents to entice them to 
attack the English settlements. Many a burn- 
ing village in New England, with its slaugh- 
tered inhabitants, many a ruined farm-house 
with its desolated fields, attested the work of 
these civilized murderers and their heathen 
allies. In return, they from year to year wit- 
nessed their own fields ravaged, their own 
citizens murdered, and finally the loss of their 
blood-bought possessions. 

The earliest Anglo-Saxon visitation to New 
England was stained by an act of treachery 
and outrage. Natives were decoyed on board 
their vessels, and then carried off and sold as 
slaves at Malaga. In the ordering of Provi- 
dence, multitudes of the aboriginal inhabitants 
had been swept off by a pestilential disorder 
from the neighbourhood of the place where 
Plymouth now stands, before the colony was 
planted there in 1620. The colonists were 
religious men after their way, fond of liberty 
of conscience for themselves—eager for po- 
litical rights, and yet determined to admit 
within their dominions no freedom, religious 
or civil, except within the line of their own 
church discipline. ‘They were warlike in their 
characters, and the blood of the natives was 
soon flowing around them. As early as 1634 
they banished Roger Williams, because he, on 
some points of doctrine, held other notions 
than they did. In 1635 they passed a charac- 
teristic law, by which musket bullets were 
declared to be a metallic currency for the value 
of a farthing, and the brass coin of that de- 
nomination were banished from circulation. 
Then, and since then, in almost every portion 
of our guilty land, such has been considered 
the only legal tender, to which the Aborigines 
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beloved by all who knew him, and much! of our country were entitled, as a compen-|semond, was dismissed from his seat, on sus- 


sation, for the woody ranges, the fishing, the|picion of being friendly disposed to the 
hunting grounds, and the homes of their | Quakers. 


fathers. 


In 1680, she found it needful to pass laws 


The commissioners sent from Plymouth in|to repress negro insurrections; three years 
1636, nominally to treat with the Pequots, | after, she forbade printing presses within her 


were privately authorised and impowered to 
attack and burn their towns. In 1637, the 
troops of Connecticut falling suddenly in the 
night on a Pequot fort on Mystic river, ap- 
plied torches to their wigwams, and commenced 
a fire of musketry upon the affrighted inhabit- 
ants. By these means they were enabled to 
destroy from 5 to 600 men, women and chil- 
dren, a large number of whom were burned to 
death. On the return of these murderers to 
their Christian brethren at home, the historian 
says, they were received with ** every expres- 
sion of exquisite joy and pious gratitude.” I 
may not track very closely the history of these 
colonists—their banishments of Wheelwright 
and Hutchinson for doctrines—their ready bar- 
gaining, with musket in hand, by which thir- 
teen coats were made equivalent for a tract of 
land containing 130 square miles. The in- 
tolerance they exhibited, which banished the 
Anabaptists, which whipped, cropt, imprisoned 
and hung the Quakers; which established li- 
censers of the press; forbade the free import- 
ation or printing of books; had a tendency to 
prevent the rapid prosperity and increase in 
population, which marked the rise of some 
other colonies. The blood of the Indians— 
the sufferings inflicted on the innocent, crying 
out from the ashes of the wigwams—the crim- 
soned morasses—the public whipping posts— 
the walls of prisons—the execution ground on 
Boston common, were answered in turn by 
ravaged districts, by ruined villages, and mul- 
tiplied scenes of suffering und punishment. 
The wars which ended with the destruction of 
Philip at Mount Hope had cost New England 
a bitter price, even the flower of her youthful 
and hardy sons. I shall not fullow Cotton 
Mather in his extended catalogue of providen- 
tial visitations, of woes and punishments upon 
the colonies. Their intolerance and bigotry 
seem, by a judicial judgment, to have met with 
a proper rebuke in the widespread evil of the 
effects of the fanatical excitement on the sub- 
ject of witchcraft. 

Virginia, after many attempts to colonize 
her, saw, in 1607, a settlement at Jamestown. 
Soon was her hands stained with blood. She 
inflicted many injuries on her Indian neigh- 
bours—she spoiled the French colony of Ar- 
cadia, and wars, insurrections and tumults 
abounded at home. In 1620, she purchased 
the first African slaves, who toiled within 
English America. Virginia was always in- 
tolerant, she would allow no freedom of con- 
science, and sought to compel all the settlers 
within her limits to conform to the ritual of 
the church of England. Pasxing severe laws 
against dissenters, she punished herself by 
driving many of her most industrious and 
prosperous inhabitants out of her borders. She 
persecuted the members of our religious So- 
ciety, by whipping, by imprisonment, by fines, 
and in the prison at Jamestown, George Wil- 
son met with his death through the cruelties 
inflicted upon him. In 1663, John Porter, a 
member of the house of delegates from Nea- 


borders. Down to the very period of the revo- 
lution, her annals are characterised by intoler- 
ance, insurrection, Indian wrongs, and Indian 
revenges. 

When Maryland was founded in 1632, civil 
and religious freedom was proclaimed, and 
means successfully adopted to conciliate the 
Indians. But it was founded in the spirit of 
war, and they were soon engaged in conflicts 
with the Aborigines. In 1645, and in 1658, 
she was troubled with rebellions, for she had 
not on the armour of peace. In 1662, she 
employed the Susquehanna Indians to fight 
the Janadoa tribe, who were in the war com- 
pletely annihilated. She bore her punishment 
for Indian wrongs, but gradually increased in 
wealth and population, although many internal 
dissensions, and the introduction of slavery, 
retarded her progress. 

The colony at New York was first settled 
by the Hollanders. During their dominion, 
many an act of aggression was exercised on 
the poor Indians, and many a scene of perse- 
cution inflicted on the unfriended Quakers. 
For these she had her punishments, even before 
1664, when the power of the English arms 
attached the province to the English crown. 
She was now a warlike community, and the 
blood of many of her citizens wus shed in 
their excursions into the Indian territories, or 
in their attempts to defend their own firesides 
against the attacks which they had provoked. 

The history of the settlement of the Caro- 
linas is very similar. Wars were soon pro- 
voked with the Indians, and dissensions, dis- 
orders and conflicts, allayed for a few years 
by the administration of the Quaker governor, 
John Archdale, marked much of her career. 

In 1636, Roger Williams having purchased 
the lands about Providence from the Indians, 
established a colony there. In 1638, William 
Coddington and others, fleeing from oppression 
in Boston Patent, gave the Indians compen- 
sation for, and settled upon Rhode Island. In 
these settlements religious and civil liberty 
were allowed, and oh a friendly relationship 
with the Indians was cultivated, that peace, 
quiet and prosperity generally reigned through- 
out. When ministers of the Society of Friends 
came to America, at this place they mostly 
found shelter, and William Coddington, him- 
self, who was a long time governor, became a 
member amongst them. ‘True, a law was 
passed in 1665 against the Quakers, for not 
bearing arms, but the inhabitants would not 
allow its enforcement. 


(To be concluded.) 
— 


Manufactures.—Numerous cotton manufae- 
tories have been erected within a few years at 
the south, most, if not all of which, are sue- 
cessful in their operations. In the city of 
Fayetteville, N. C., six large mills have been 
erected, and the amount of capital invested is 
$300,000. 
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From the Liverpool Albion. 
A PEEP AT CILINA. 


Lord Jocelyn, who acted as military secre- 
tary to the China mission, and who returned 
to England in the Oriental steamship, with 
despatches from Chusan, has just published the 
result of his visit to the celestial empire, under 
the title of Six Months with the Chinese Ex- 
pedition. lt is an extremely interesting little 
work, and affords the reader an opportune 
peep into a district of country about which 
little is known, but respecting which curiosity 
is intense. 

The following extracts from Lord Jocelyn’s 
work will be perused with interest :— 


The Opium-Smoker in his Heaven. 


One of the objects I had the curiosity to 
visit, was the opium-smoker in his heaven ; and 
certainly it is a most fearful sight, although 
perhaps not so degrading to the eye as the 


drunkard from spirits, lowered to the level of|dragons, which stand in threatening attitudes 


the brute, and wallowing in filth. The idiot 
smile and death-like stupor, however, of the 
opium debauchee, has something far more 
awful to the gaze than the bestiality of the 
other. Pity, if possible, takes the place of 
other feelings, as we watch the faded, dull, 
sluggard look of the being abandoned to the 
power of the drng, while disgust is uppermost 
at the sight of the human creature levelled to 
the beast by intoxication. One of the streets 
in the centre of the town, (Singapore,) is 
wholly devoted to shops for the sale of opium ; 
and here may be seen, in the evening, after 
the labours of the day are over, crowds of Chi- 
nese who seek these places to satisfy their 
depraved appetites. ‘The rooms in which they 
sit and smoke are surrounded by wood couches, 
with places for the head to rest upon, and gene- 
rally a side room is devoted to gambling. The 
pipe is a reed of about an inch in diameter, and 


couches around are filled with their different 
occupants, who lie languid, with an idiot 
smile upon their countenance, too much under 
the influence of the drug to care for passing 
events, and fast merging to the wished for con- 
summation. ‘The last scene in this tragic play 
is generally a room in the rear of the building, 
a species of dead-house, where lie stretched 
those who have passed into the state of bliss ; 
the opium-smoker madly seeks an emblem 
of the long sleep to which he is blindly hur- 
rying. 
A Chinese Jos-House at Singapore. 


At the outskirts of the town they have eeta- 
blished a bazaar, and built a jos-house, or 
temple, which at the time of our first arrival 
was scarcely finished. Some of the carving 
of the wood-work in and around the building 
is beautiful, and cut with great taste and care ; 
but the huge, ungainly figures of devils and) 


around the altars, give a grotesque appearance 
to a place of worship, that is found in no other 
religion but the Buddhs. Placed between a 
blue and red devil, standing upwards of six 
feet high each, sits the figure of the Queen of 
Heaven, a gilded image richly dressed in em- 
broidered China silks; this seemed to be the 
great object of their adoration; whilst, on a 
high carved altar, in front, were sticks of in- 
evnse burning in little pots filled with earth. 
The exterior of the building was tiled with 





room of justice, and thumb-screws and rattans 
were seen lying about. ‘The path te the inner 
apartment, called the hall of ancestors, lay 
through an open court, round which were the 
offices of the government clerks. Some let- 
ters and papers, half finished, showed the 
haste with which they had evacuated the town. 
Passing through the court we entered a guard- 
house, which led again to a trellised walk, at 
the south end of which was the hall. Here, 
on the couches, were the pipes half smoked, 
and the little cups filled with untasted tea ; 
cloaks, mandarin’s caps and swords lay about 
in confusion. Following up our research, we 
at last came to the apartments of the ladies; 
these rooms were curiously furnished, and 
strewed with cloths of all descriptions, and for 
all purposes. Silks, fans, china, little shoes, 
crutches, and paint pots, the articles of a Chi- 
nese mare toilette, lay tossed in asad and tell- 
tale melee; and many of these fairy shoes 
were appropriated by us as lawful /oot [ plun- 
der.] ‘The streets are narrow, and many of 
the houses dry rubbed, and polished outside ; 
but the roofs are the most picturesque part of 
the buildings. Many of the respectable houses 
have pretty gardens attached to them, with a 
high wall shutting them out entirely from the 
town. ‘The interior of some of the houses 
were found beautifully furnished and carved ; 
one that is now inhabited by the governor, and 
believed to be the property of a literary cha- 
racter, was, when first opened, the wonder and 


green and blue porcelain, and the edges of the | admiration of all. The different apartments 


roof ornamented with carving in the shape of 
animals, monsters, and flowers; each gable 


open round the centre court, which is neatly 
tiled; the doors, window frames, and pillars 


end curling upwards, was deeply cut like the| that support the pent-roof, are carved in the 


cornice work upon a Grecian pillar; and the 
whole, from the varied and gaudy colouring, 
and the high polish, had a novel and pleasing 
effect to the eye. Since I have seen many of 
the houses and temples of the Chinese, the 


the aperture in the bowl for the admission of| paintings on the old china imported into 


the opium is not larger than a pin’s head. The 
drug is prepared with some kind of conserve, 
and a very small portion is sufficient to charge 
it, one or two whiffs being the utmost that can 
be inhaled from a single pipe, and the smoke 
is taken into the lungs as from the hookah in 
India. On a beginner, one or two pipes will 
have an effect, but an old stager will continue 
smoking for hours. At the head of each couch 
is placed a small lamp, as fire must be held to 
the drug during the process of inhaling; and 
from the difficulty of filling and probably light- 
ing the pipe, there .is generally a person who 
waits upon the smoker to perform the office. 
A few days of this fearful luxury, when taken 
to excess, will give a pallid and haggard look 
to the face; and a few months, or even weeks, 
will change the strong and healthy man into 
little better than an idiot skeleton. The pain 
they suffer when deprived of the drug after 
long habit, no language can explain ; and it is 
only when to a certain degree under its influ- 
ence that their faculties are alive. In the 
houses devoted to their ruin, these infatuated 
people may be seen, at nine o’clock in the 
evening, in all the different stages. Some en- 
tering, half distracted, to feed the craving appe- 
tite they had been obliged to subdue during 
the day; others laughing and talking wildly 
under the effects of a first pipe; whilst the 


justice and punishment. 


England struck me as the best delineation of 
the buildings and figures of these extraordinary 
people ; and it is wonderful how correct they 
are in the main features. 


First Impression of a European on entering 
inghat. 

The ramparts were found strewed with 
pikes, match-locks, and a species of fire 
rocket, arrow-headed ; and on the parapets, 
packets of quick-lime were packed up, to 
blind the eyes of the barbarians had they en- 
deavoured to mount the walls. The main 
street was nearly deserted, except here and 
there, where the frightened people were per- 
forming the kow-tow as we passed. On most 
of the houses was placarded, “Spare our 
lives ;”” and on entering the jos-houses were 
seen men, women and children, on their knees, 
burning incense to the gods ; and, although pro- 
tection was promised them, their dread appear- 
ed in no manner relieved. Many were posting 
down the back lanes into the country with 
their spoil, for we afterwards found the goods 
principally carried away were taken by plun- 
dering natives, not by the legitimate owners. 
At last we came to the Chumpin’s house ; the 
gates leading to the entrance-yard were painted 
with huge ungainly figures, denoting, they said, 
On one side was the 


most chaste and delicate style, and the interior 
of the ceiling and wainscot are lined with fret- 
work, which it must have required the greatest 
nicety and care to have executed. The furni- 
ture was in the same keeping, denoting a de- 
gree of taste the Chinese have not, in general, 
credit for with us. ‘The bed-places, in the 
sleeping apartments of the ladies, were large 
dormitories, for they can hardly be called beds; 
at one corner of the room is a separate cham- 
ber, about eight feet square, and the same in 
height; the exterior of this is usually painted 
red, carved, and gilt; the entrance is through 
a circular aperture, three feet in diameter, with 
sliding panels; in the interior is a couch of 
large proportions covered with a soft mat, and 
thick curtains of mandarin silk; the inside of 
the beds is polished and painted, and a little 
chair and table are the remaining furniture of 
this extraordinary dormitory. 

Many of the public buildings excited great 
astonishment among those who fancied they 
were in a half-barbarous country. ‘Their pub- 
lic arsenals were found stocked with weapons 
of every description, placed with the greatest 
neatness and regularity in their different com- 
partments; the clothes for the soldiers were 
likewise ticketed, labelled, and packed in large 
presses; and the arrows, which, from their 
size and strength, drew particular attention, 
were carefully and separately arranged. To 
each arsenal is attached a fire engine, similar 
to those used in our own country. The go- 
vernment pawnbroker’s shop was also a source 
of interest; in it were found dresses and arti- 
cles of every kind, evidently things belonging 
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to the upper as well as to the lower classes, for 
many of the furs here taken were of valuable 
descriptions; each article had the owner's 
name attached, and the date of its being 
pawned; this is another of the plans of the 
local government for raising their supplies. 


From the Brighton (Eng.) Herald. 
GALVANISM. 


Recent extraordinary effects of Galvanism in 
restoring life, apparently extinct. 

Galvanism was recently resorted to as a 
means of restoring the unfortunate Scott, the 
diver, and though unsuccessful in that particu- 
lar instance—the vital spark having fled—its 
application in cases of suspended animation, 
particularly from drowning, possesses strong 
claims to the attention of medical men. The 
following are a series of very interesting ex- 
periments made by a gentleman at Brent, near 
Ashburn, named Halse, to test the power of 
galvanism in cases of suspended animation 
from drowning :— 

On Thursday last one of my spaniels 
whelped, having a litter of thirteen, six of 
which I took for my experiments. I drowned 

three of them in cold water, and kept them 
jmmersed for fifteen minutes, at which time I 
took them from the bucket, and placed them 
in front of a good fire. No motion could be 
perceived in either of them. I then put the 
front legs of one of them in a jar containing a 
‘warm solution of salt and water, and its hind 
Jegs in a similar jar, in each of which was 
inserted one pole of the galvanic battery, the 
‘whole were then placed near the fire. 

The position of the dog being now favour- 
able for operating upon, without the necessity 
of making any incisions in the flesh, I passed 
a very strong shock through its body; it moved 
its hind legs. I gave it another shock, which 
caused its tail also to move. I now passed 
twenty shocks in quick succession through its 
body; it moved every limb, its mouth opened, 
and I was inclined to believe that the dog had 
actually come to life ; but the moment I ceased 

assing the shock, the dog was motionless, as 
it was previous to the commencement. Again 
I continued the shocks, and I noticed that there 
was more motion in the limbs. Considering, 
that, in propertion to the return of the sensi- 
bility, these shocks would be too powerful for 
it, | decreased the intensity of them, and 
passed many hundreds in rapid succession. 1 
continued this for about five minutes, the mo- 
tion of the limbs increasing as the shocks 
increased in number. I now ceased; the dog 
still moved ; it was restored to > I placed 
it on a warm flannel in front of the fire, and in 
a short time, it appeared as well as it was pre- 
vious to its being drowned ; it crawled on the 
flannel, and made the noise peculiar to young 
dogs. 

I now examined the two other dogs which 
were drowned, and taken from the water at the 
same time this one was.’ They were both 
dead—a plain proof that it was entirely owing 
to the galvanic fluid that life was restored. 
The other three dogs I drowned in warm 
water, and képt them immersed for forty 
minutes, at which time all motion had ceased. 
Two of them I laid in front of the fire, and the 
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remaining one | placed in the jars, as in the|necessary. It was hastened in consequence of 
preceding experiment. I now passed a few/|the death of the benevolent Christopher Lud- 
shocks of weak intensity upon the dog, and| wick, formerly superintendent of bakers and 
gave the shocks in quick succession. Every|director of baking in the revolutionary army, 
limb moved, the belly protracted, and again| who died on the 17th of June, 1801, at the ad- 
collapsed, and the head was raised. At this| vanced age of eighty. He left the residue and 
period I stopped passing the shocks, in order | remainder of his estate, which he estimated at 
to see if there was any motion in the dog,|three thousand pounds, to an institution and 
when not under the galvanic influence—there |free school, to be established in the city or 
was none. I again proceeded with the shocks, | liberties of Philadelphia, for the schooling gratis 
and having noticed that the limbs moved more|of poor children of all denominations, in the 
rapidly than before, I considered it necessary |city and liberties of Philadelphia, without any 
to decrease the intensity and increase the quan-| exception to the country, extraction, or religious 
tity of electric fluid, which I did, so much as| principles of their parents or friends. It was 
to be enabled to perceive a slight tremor in the /a matter of great importance to the society to 
dog. I continued in this manner for about|obtain this legacy. ‘They had strong compe- 





five minutes, at which time I removed it from 
the jars, and placed it on the table. Jt was 
alive! Ina quarter of an hour it appeared to 
be perfectly recovered. The other two dogs 
(which were not allowed to get cold during the 
whole of the experiment) were now examined ; 
no motion whatever could be perceived. I 
tried the effect of galvanism on one of these— 
I was successful. In one hour after this I 
operated on the other dog also, but it was in 
vain. ‘There was no vigour remaining in the 
vital powers—life had fled. 


From the National Gazette. 
THE PUBLIC SCHOQLS. 


The address of James J. Barclay, Esq. Pre- 
sident of the Board of Directors of the Public 
Schools, First Section of the First School Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, which was recently de- 
livered before the directors and other citizens, 
is just published, at the request of T. G. Hol- 
lingsworth, Isaac Barton, M. L. Dawson, H. 
M. Zollickoffer, C. Smith, George Abbott and 
W. P. Smith, chairmen of the visiting commit- 
tees. We have read this address, and examined 
the statistical portion of it with great satisfaction. 
It reviews the rise, progress, and present con- 


titors in the trustees of the university of Penn- 
sylvania, who were equally desirous to procure 
it. That party which should first obiain a 
charter would succeed. Every effort was made 
by both. Charters were prepared and sub- 
mitted to the attorney ge , and to the judges 
of the supreme courts, and were duly examined 
and approved. ‘The judges, having had an in- 
timation of the state of the case, were particular 
in delivering the charters to the respective par- 
ties at the same time. They proceeded to and 
met at the mansion of Governor McKean, at 
the corner of Third and Pine streets. He, also 
aware of these facts, having given his approval, 
delivered to each party his charter at the same 
moment. So far neither had any advantage ; 
but another step was requisite—the enrollment 
of the charters ; and the rolls office was at Lan- 
caster. The day was hot; (it was July), the 
roads dusty; the journey long. Noon was 
approaching. ‘The trustees had provided an 
express. The interests of the society were 
confided to Joseph Bennett Eves, Esquire, one 
of its most zealous members, He set off him- 
self in a sulky—passed the express rider— 
reached Lancaster between seven and eight 
o’clock in the evening, and had the charter en- 
rolled without delay. The society received 


dition of the public schools of this state, but of|about thirteen thousand dollars from C. Lud- 


this city and county particularly, and affords 


wick’s estate ; other legacies have since been 


some comparisons with the school system of|received. ‘The board of managers, in their last 


other states. The first establishment was due 
to William Penn, who in 1701 granted an act 
of incorporation to ** ‘The overseers of the pub- 
lic school founded in Philadelphia at the request, 
cost and charges of the people of God called 
Quakers.”’ This charter was given in answer 
to a petition for a school ‘* where poor children 
might be freely maintained, taught and educated 
in good literature.” ‘This was the commence- 
ment of the good work just one hundred and 
forty years ago. It continued with various 
improvements or modifications in the manage- 
ment until the year 1796, when an important 
extension was made through the exertions 
chiefly of Ann Parrish and Catharine W. Mor- 
ris, who formed a society for the free instruction 
of girls. In 1799, a similar association was 
formed for boys, in which William Nekervis, 
Phillip Garrett and Joseph Briggs were the 
principal actors. ‘This resulted in the year 
1801, in **The Philadelphia Society for the 
establishment and support of Charity Schools.” 
Of this body, J. J. Barclay gives the following 
interesting account at that period 

*“The members of the society rapidly in- 
creased, and an act of incorporation became 


report, January, 1841, speak in high terms of 
the present condition of the schools under their 
care; (one for boys and one for girls,) and 
state that since their establishment, upwards 
of 12,500 pupils have been educated in them.” 

It was on the fourth of April, 1809, that the 
legislature passed ‘an act to provide for the edu- 
cation of the poor, gratis.—Under this act, the 
county commissioners, having received from 
the assessors the names of children, candidates 
for admission into the public schools, had the 
right of choosing those who should be admitted. 
By a supplementary act the commissioners 
were authorized to select teachers and regulate 
their compensation, with power to establish 
schools in this city unger certain conditions. 
This law worked badly. Its operation was 
attended with favouritism and expense, and left 
the pupils without supervision, and the teachers 
without actual responsibility. 

Until 1817, this inefficient system continued, 
when the “Society for the promotion of Public 
Economy” was established, of which the late 
Robert Ralston was the first president. One 
of the committees of this society was on public 


schools, of which says J. J. Barclay * the late 
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lamented Roberts Vaux was chairman; Jonah 


Thompson was secretary, and William Fry, 
John Claxton, and Thomas F’. Leaming were 
active members. In October, 1817, the com- 
mittee made a report, accompanied by the draft 
of a bill. This bill became a law in 1818, 
under the title of an act to provide for the edu- 
cation of children at public expense within the 
city and county of Philadelphia. ‘To the exer- 
tions of this committee we are indebted for the 
foundation of the excellent system we now en- 
joy. ‘These gentlemen formed the school dis- 
tricts, established the board of control, and 
introduced the Lancasterian system. In the 
lapse of ten years the schools had so prospered 
that were made in the legislature in 
favour of adopting the plan throughout the state, 
and in 1831, an act was passed to that effect. 

We will not further oe ae as 
our s is at present limited. J. J. Barclay 
says thatthe Lancasterian system is not now 
used in the public schools. ‘The name indeed 
is not used, but the radical features of the sys- 
tem remain, and to Joseph Lancaster must be 
accorded the lasting honour of affording through 
its adoption the means of education to the peo- 
ple at Lege, which formerly was within the 
reach of privil classes only. The whole 
number of pupils now in the schools of the 
first district, exceed twenty-four thousand. 
They are prosperous as far as present means 
and benevolent exertion can make them. The 
views of J. J. Barclay are just and gratifying, 
and we would cheerfully note them more at 
large, if our ordinary limits would permit. 

— 
THE APPRENTICES’ LIBRARY. 
‘Circular. . 

The Apprentices’ Library Company of this 
city, having long suffered disadvantages from 
the secluded inconvenient location of their 
library, are about to remove it to one much 
more eligible, at the southwest corner of Fifth 
and Arch streets. 

This institution, possessing strong claims 
upon the good feelings of the community, has 
been steadily e for a long course of 
years in a its benefits amongst a 
numerous class of apprentices and other 
young persons; and: it is believed-has accom- 
plished much good, not only by imparting use- 
ful information, but in employing, profitably, 
time that might otherwise have been spent in 
vicious practices. 

A respectable and well furnished library of 
scientific, moral and other interesting books, 
from which they can select at pleasure, is a 
place of much attraction to young persons, 
and the large number using our library, is 
conclusive evidence of their appreciation of 
such a privilege; and we believe that when 
the merits of the institution are fully under- 
stood by the community, means will be fur- 
nished to place it upon the most liberal footing. 

For ordinary school instruction provision is 
now made for all classes at the public expense; 
but for those who have intervals of leisure from 
school duties, or those who have left school 
and gone to business, and especially for those 
in straitened circumstances, who have had but 
little opportunity for school learning, and are 



















last report which require notice. 


placed as apprentices, and approaching man- 
hood, there is no public provision, and to 
these therefore our institution is peculiarly im- 
portant. 

The library contains nearly eleven thousand 
volumes; and there are about twelve hundred 
apprentices and others now using it; yet even 
these form but a small proportion, compared 
with the whole number of those, who, in a 
city like ours, should be partakers of its be- 
nefits. 

To enable the company to meet the ex- 
penses of removal, to adapt the building to 
their purposes, and to extend the usefulness of 
the institution, so as to accommodate all who 
are suitable objects for its care, the managers 
respectfully golieit such aid as your liberality 
—- bestow. 

ub-committees have been appointed, who 
will make an early personal application. 































treaty is distressing to us, yet it is a satisfaction 
to hear from you, and to learn that you still 
remember us im-our troubles, and are disposed 
to advise and assist us. ‘The intelligence of 
the confirmation of the treaty caused many of 
our women to s’:' «srs of sorrow. We are 
sensible that we stand in need of the advice of 
our friends. Our minds are unaltered on the 
subject of emigration.” Another, dated Cold 
Spring, ‘Twelfth mo. 8th, 1840, holds this 
language: ‘* Brothers, we continue to feel rela- 
tive to the treaty as we have ever felt. We 
cannot regard it as an act of our nation, or hold 
it to be binding on us. We still consider that 
in justice the land is at this time as much our 
own as ever it was. We have done nothing to 
forfeit our right to it; and have come to a con- 
clusion to remain upon it as long as we can 
enjoy it in peace.” ‘* We trust in the Great 
Spirit: to Him we submit our cause.” 


Henry ‘roth, William Kite, A letter from the Senecas residing at Tona- 
Philip Garrett, Peter Wright, wanda, was addressed to the committee, from 
James J. Barclay, David H. White, which the following extracts are taken :— 


Samuel Mason, Jr., 


Thomas M‘Collin, 
Townsend Sharpless, 


‘“« By the help of the Great Spirit we have 
George A. Graham, 


met in open council this 23d day of the Fifth 


Isaac Barton, Joseph Hutchinson, | month, 1840, for the purpose of deliberating on 
M. Truman, Allen R. Reeves, the right course for us to pursue under the late 
ick Fraley, Joseph H. Seal, act of the government of the United States re- 
Joseph Cresson, Paul. W. Newhall, {lating to our lands. Brothers, we are in 
John Bouvier, J. Warner Johnson, | trouble; we have been told that the president 
Isaac Lloyd, Jr., ‘Morton M‘Michael, {has ratified a treaty by which these lands are 
John Cooper, esse Ogden, sold from our possession. We look to you 
William R. Maxfield, John Troubat, Jr., | and solicit your advice and your sympathy 
John C. Cresson, Samuel J. Sharpless. | under the accumulating difficulties that now 
ig Committee. | surround us. We feel more than ever, our 

tee cee 


need of the help of the great and good Spirit, 
to guide us aright. May his counsel ever 
preserve and direct us all in true wisdom. 

“It is known to you, brothers, that at dif- 
ferent times our people have been induced to 
cede, ‘by stipulated treaties, to the government 
of the United States, various tracts of our ter- 
ritory, until itis so reduced that it barely affords 
us a home. We had hoped by these liberal 
concessions to secure the quiet and unmolested 
possession of this small residue, but we have 
abundant reason to fear that we have been 
mistaken. ‘The agent and surveyor of a com- 
pany of land speculators, known as the Ogden 
Company, have been on here to lay out our 
land into lots, to be sold from us to the whites. 
We have protested against it, and have for- 
bidden their proceeding. 

“ Brothers, what we want is that you should 
intercede with the United States government 
on our behalf. We do not want to leave our 
lands. We are willing that the emigrating 


INDIAN REPORT, 


Report of the Committee of the Yearly Meet- | 
ing of Fritnds held in Philadelphia, ap- 
pointed for the Gradual Civilization, a 

the Indian Natives, presented to the Meet. 

Fourth mo. 21st, 1841, and directed to 


printed for the use of the members. 


' TO THE YEARLY MEETING. 


The committee charged with promoting the 
improvement and civilization of the 
ian natives, report :— 

That -although they have given the usual 
attention to this interesting concern, there are 
but few subjects in their operations since the 
The Indians 
have been in a very unsettled condition during 
the past year, in consequence of the embar- 
rassment and distress produced by the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty, wok their uncertainty as to 
the best course to be pursued by them in their 


, : party should sell out their rights, but we are 
trying and perple circumstances. ‘They | not willing that they should sell ours.” 


still cling to the hope that they shall be able to| +‘ Brothers, we want the president of the 
ward off the calamity which threatens them,| United States to know that we are for peace ; 
either through the favourable disposition of the} that we only ask the possession of our just 
new administration and senate to give their| rights. We have kept in good faith all our 
case a rehearing, or by an appeal to the Su-| agreements with the government. In our inno- 
preme Court of the United States. Small as|cence of any violation we ask its protection. 
the hope afforded by these sources may appear | [n our weakness we look to it for justice and 
to a disinterested observer, they are buoyed up| mercy. We desire to live upon our lands in 
by it, and seem as unwilling as ever to look| peace and harmony. We love Tonawanda. 
toward relinquishing their present homes. It is the residue left us of the land of our fore- 

In a communication addressed to the com-| fathers. We have no wish to leave it. Here 
mittee, dated Tanesassah, Fifth mo. 24th, | are our cultivated fields, our houses, our wives 
1840, signed by ten chiefs, they say: “ Al-|and children, and our firesides—and here we 
though the information of the ratification of the | wish to lay our bones in peace.” . 
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‘* Brothers, in conclusion, we desire to ex-| least living member of the true Church universal, | is indeed * the power of God unto salvation,” 
press our sincere thanks to you for your) that nothing can separate, or prevent us from | would, long ere this, have beer proclaimed in 


friendly assistance in times past, and at the | 
same time earnestly solicit your further atten- | 
Spirit befriend you all—farewell.”’ 

Desirous of rendering such aid as might be | 
in our power, a correspondence has been held | 
with some members of Congress, on the sub- 
ject of the treaty, and other matters connected | 
with it; and recently, two of our number| 
visited Washington, and were assured by the | 
present secretary of war, under whose imme- 
diate charge the Indian affairs are placed, that, 
it was his determination and that of the other | 
officers of the government, to give to the treaty | 
and the cireumstances attending its procure- 
ment, a thorough examination ; and to adopt 
such a course respecting it as justice and hu- 
manity to the Indians would dictate. 

The Friends who have for several years re- 
sided at ‘Tunesassah, still continue to occupy | 
the farm, and have charge of the saw and grist | 
mills, and other improvements. ‘The farm | 
during the past year has yielded about thirty- | 
five tons of hay, two hundred bushels of pota- | 
toes, one hundred bushels of oats, and one 
hundred bushels of apples. Notwithstanding | 
the unsettlement produced by the treaty during | 


standing fast in the One Holy Spirit, striving 
together in one mind, for the faith of the Gos- 
tion and advice. Brothers, may the Great) pel, * till we all come in the unity of the faith ; 


of the fulness of Christ.” 
_ beloved friends, a day of trial is approaching, 
yea hastening upon the nations, when nothing | 
short of an individual heartfelt knowledge of | 





the past season, the Indians have raised an 
adequate supply of provisions to keep them 
comfortably during the year; and they mani- 
fest an increased desire to avoid the use of ar- 
dent spirits, and to have their children edu- 
cated. In their letter of the 12th month last, 
the chiefs say, ‘‘ We are more engaged to have 
our children educated than we have heretofore 
been. There are at this time thtee schools in 
operation on this reservation for the instruction 
of our youth.” 


* 
Our friend, Joseph Batty, in “a letter dated | 


28th of Secund month last, says, * The In- 
dians have held several temperance councils 
this winter. The chiefs, (with the exception 
of two who were not present,) have all signed 


a pledge to abstain from the use of all oe 


cating liquors; and appear engaged to bring 


| that is in Christ. 








a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature 
For assuredly, my 


Him, in whom we profess to believe, will stand 
unshaken by the storm. 





remote—in heathen portions of the habitable 
globe, by instruments raised up from amongst 
|us, duly prepared and clothed with the true 
| and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto | baptizing authority of the Lord Jesus ; whose 
| ** inheritance is the heathen, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth his possession.” 
can endue his messengers ** with power from 
on high” in his Name to open the eyes of the 


He alone 


spiritually blind; to turn them from darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan unto God.” 
Mark then the awful consequences of our 


_ Great is the solicitude I feel on behalf of our | short-comings as a people ; and let_us tremble, 
highly favoured religious Society, that it may | lest God should visit our iniquity upon us; and 


be preserved unmoveable upon this, its ancient 
and sure Foundation, Jesus Christ—*‘ Christ 
in you the hope of glory ;’’ which never did, 
and never will fail those that in simplicity be- 
lieve, and faithfully build thereon, nothing 
doubting. By diligently maintaining the watch 
in that Holy Light, bestowed in redeeming love, 
on every individual of the human race, the 
snares of the insidious adversary, although laid 
in the most insinuating manner, will be detected 
and broken. ‘The specious guise of a false re- 
ligion itself will be penetrated; and this has 
assuredly slain its thousands, who, dazzled and 
distracted by creaturely activity and excitement, 
have thus been corrupted from the simplicity 
** Watch ye therefore, and 
pray always, that ye may be accounted worthy 
to escape all these things that shall come to 
pass, and to stand before the Son‘of man.” 
Blessed and holy injunction; never out of sea- 
son—never more needed ! 

We may feel lamentably conscious of un- 
worthiness, weakness, and incapacity, from our 
manifold backslidings, to come up * to the help 
of the Lord against the mighty,” or to unveil 
the subtile workings of the mystery of iniquity, 
to the sight of others. These feelings*are 
painful ; and how gteat is the need of cireum- 
spection under them, lest, in, the impatience of 
our spirits, heightened as this too often is by the 
ill-advised example and counsel of those about 
us, we should attempt to stay the ark with un- 


about a reform among their people; but the | sanctified and unauthorized hands, or lest we 
influence of the whites among them is preju-| should countenance to our own condemnation, 
dicial to their improvement in this and other! ‘ willings and runnings” on the part of those 


respects.” 
By direction of the committee, 
Tuomas Wistar, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, Fourth month, 15th, 1841. 


To Friends of York Quarterly Meeting. 


Under a renewed sense of the Lord’s mani- 
fold and tender mercies, which, to his praise and 
to his glory be it spoken, have compassed us 
about * as with a shield”’ since we last saw each 
other; my soul feels bound thus to recognise 
the Good Hand that has led us, and to salute 
my dear brethren and sisters, in a feeling of 
that love which cannot change; earnestly de- 
siring that ‘‘ grace, mercy, and peace, from 
God the Father and our Lord Jesus Christ, 
may be multiplied :”” causing the hearts of the 
faithful to rejoice; and joy, gladness, and 
thanksgiving, to abound amongst them. Al- 
though far separated from each other as to the 
outward, yet such is the glorious privilege of the 


with whom we may stand connected, which, 
however specious in themselves, nevertheless 
contribute most essentially and insidiously to 
promote the kingdom of anti-christ, already, 
alas ! extensive in the earth. 

Frequently am I brought under appalling 
apprehensions for us as a people, sought out 
and chosen of the Lord: for had we followed 
the footsteps of our honourable predecessors 
in religious profession, who bore the burden 
and heat of a day of deep suffering, in the faith- 
ful support, in their original brightness, of those 
principles which they transmitted to us—the 
spiritual beauty of the Gospel Church might 
have shone forth, even through us, with a 
splendour which the different professors of the 
Christian name could neither have gainsayed 
nor resisted. And it is awfully impressed upon 
my mind, I might almost say, it is given me 
awfully to believe, that if the “* world, and the 


things of the world,” which “are not of the 


Father,” had not stolen away our hearts from 


His love, the glad tidings of that Gospel which 












the awful language should be sounded in our 
ears: ** The kingdom of God shall be taken 
from you, and given to a nation, bringing forth 
the fruits thereof.’’ ‘* Watch ye therefore, and 
remember, and pray always,” for ‘‘ the time is 
come that judgment must begin at the house of 
God ;”’ what then * shall the end be of them 
that obey not the Gospel of God ?”’ 

‘ Fear, and the pit, and the snare are upon 
thee, oh inhabitant of the earth!” from whieh 
nothing but a Saviour’s all-powerful arm can 
extricate and deliver. All are involved in the. 
momentous consequences ; yet it is an indivi- 
dual work, and admits of no delay. ‘Then dear 
Friends of every age and of every class, let us 
hasten to it in earnest; let us ** humble our- 
selves under the mighty hand of God,” even 
to the state of little children ; and turn inward 
to his pure unflattering Witness, which cannot 
deceive, or be deceived. Let us accomplish a 
diligent search, and patiently examine how far 
those indispensable conditions are eubmitted to 
on our part, without which nonecan follow the 
blessed Jesus. Where. is that. self-denial and “i 
the daily cross,He first — reo ? Are we deny- 
ing ourselves those gratifications of time, and 
sense which nourish sin, and .keep alive in us *» 


the evil propensities of fallen mature? Have , 


we taken up that daily crogs and offerefl all to 
Him, ‘“ who died for us*and, rose again?”’. It * 
is not giving up this or that individual thing that . , 
will suffice: a full surrendex of the will must 
be made to. Him, * whose right it is reign.” 
Let none plead -for disobedience in what they 
may think little things, on the, ground of their 
being such.,,..If such they really are, they are 
the more easily parted with ; and our tenacity 
in wishing to reserve them, assuredly indicates 
that they are of more importance in dur prac- ‘ 
tical estimation than we may be disposed to al-" ° 
low. Letnoman deceive himself; unqualified 
obedience is the necessary condition of disciple- 
ship. Without it we cannot be consistent fol- 
lowers of our Lord; and if not followers of 
Him, we cannot serve Him, be where He is, 
nor learn of Him that meekness and lowl'ness 
of heart, which draw down heavenly blessings 
and regard, and which He alone can bestow. 
As the sorrowful declension which has so 
marred the beauty of our religious Society, 
may be traced to departing from this heavenly 
indwelling principle of Light, Life, and Love ; 
so our restoration to primitive purity can only 
be effected by returning unto the Lord with 
full purpose of heart, in the depths of humility 
and self-abasement: yea, my friends, nothing 
less than this will do. We must deny ourselves, 
take up our daily cross, and follow Him who 
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is “ holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from 
ginners, and made higher than the heavens ;” 
ever mighty to gaye, and to deliver; and who 
will deliver out of every distress,.the soul that 
in sincerity seeketh Hin. ‘ 

Come brother, come sister, come all my dear 
friends; let uo earthly consideration whatever 
be suffered to hinder this important work ; for 
« the night is far spent, the day is at hand ; let 
us therefore cast off the works of darkness, and 
put on the armour of Light,” that we may no 
longer bring forth fruit whereof we are ashained; 
for the end of those things is death; but that 
we may “be strong in the Lord, and in the 
power of his might, to stand against the wiles 
of the deyil; for we wrestle not against flesh 
and blogd, but against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness of 
this world, against spiritual wickedness in high 


and supplication in the spirit, watching there- 
unto, with all perseveratice;”’ striving together 
in one’mind for the faith of the Gospel, even 
that faith which worketh love, purifieth the 

and giveth victory pver the world. ‘Thus 
shall we indeed be found with our loins girded 
about, and our lights burning, like unto men 
who wait for their Lord, that when He cometh 
and -knoeketh, they may open unto-Him im- 
mediately ; even to, Him who said: ‘ Behold 
I stand at the door and&nock; if any man hear 


ew and ‘wpen the. door, I will come in to} of 
i will sup 
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we accept itas an evidence that our Lord 
is mindfal of us, that from one time to another, 
when thus assembled for mutual edification, 
and the renewing of ovr spiritual strength, we 
are in any small measure brought afresh to 
the enjoyment of that love which flows from 
God to man through Jesus Christ our Sa- 
viour, and under its blessed influence quick- 
ened to exercise of mind, not only for the 
health and prosperity of all those professing 
the same faith with ourselves, but for the 
coming of the kingdom of God upon earth, 
and the universal prevalence of righteousness 
and truth amongst men. This love has often 
brought us in Christian compassion and ten- 
derness of spirit, deeply to feel for that por- 
tion of the great family of man subjected to 
the degradation and cruelty of slavery. 

We do not cease to rejoice with reverent 
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;jcan be attributed to nothing short of the de-| couragement. 


‘ by*a conscientious discharge of jheir’individual 
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thanksgiving to Almighty God for the termina-| munities, were instrumental to bring. about the 
tion of this system of iniquity in the British | abolition of the slave trade, as well as the 
colonies. It was an act of justice on the part| extinction of slavery. We are reverently im- 
of our legislature, and it has removed an enor-| presse’ with a sense @f the prerogative of the 
mous load of guilt from our beloved country; | great Head of the Chureh, to dispose of “hid 
but in our rejoicing we cannot—nor would we | servants, and to employ their*time and eyery 
wish to forget the hundreds of thodsands of| talent with which He ha® eptruSted them, in 
our brethren and sisters on the continent of| such a way and manner ag may consist with 
America and elsewhere, still detained in this| the purposes of his wisdom amd love. Iris 
abject condition, and liable to all the misery | the concern of this meeting that all our a: 
and oppression which it entails upon its vic-| may carefully seek, each to know his ° 
tims. will, and to ascertain his individual 
We have a strong conviction of the guilt/ at the same time we desire to ; 
and sinfulness of slavery, and its pernicious | another to simple obedience fo that which i 
effects upon both the oppressed and the op-| the true light may be made manifest to them, 
pressor. ‘That man should claim a right of} and each to an unflinching and wneo i 
property in the person of his fellow—that man | avowal of his allegiance to hig Lord in 
should buy and sell his brother—that civil| things. We observe with satisfaction and ¢om- 
governments in their legisiative enactments | fort, in the Epistles from your Yearly Meetings, 
should so far forget that God, who “ giveth to| which have been read in this Meeting, that 
all life and breath and all things, and hath | there is a very general acknowledgment of con- 
made of one blood all nations of men for to} cern on this important»subjett. ¢ It has often 
dwell on all the face of the earth,” as to treat | been a prominent featufe in the brotherly cor- 
those who differ from them in the colour of| respondence whieh subéists betweens. The 
their skin, or any other external peculiarity, as| expression of your encouragement in times 
beasts that perish, as chattels and articles of| past has been helpfu} to us, and inthe tgials 
merchandise, is in such direct violation of the} and difficulties you have had to endure, our 
whole moral law, and of the righteousness of | hearts have been brought into fellow-feeling 
the New ‘Testament, and that in a dome which | with you. In ‘this work of justice and love we 
the principles of civil and religious liberty are | have long laboured together. — It has helped to 
so fully acknowledged in many of the nations | stréngthen the bond of our union and in the 
Christendom, as may well excite both in-| fresh sense of this Christian fellowshipras it is 
ation and sorrow—and, we cannot but |now renewed amopgst us, we offer you, beloved 
tegard it.as such proof of hardness of heart |*Friends, the. warm expression of our sympathy, 
and perverted ‘understanding, that we think it| and our strong desire for your help and en- 
So far removed as -we are from 
ceivablengss of Sataa, working upon thé fallen | the scene of slavery, we are aware that we can * 
natyre of man. > 5 but imperfeetly appreciate either the suffering 
_ It waspdear friends, in unfolding | of the slave, or the trials of those wifo live i 
of that ight im which the things that are, re- 
rovet are made manifest, that your forefathers | lieve what, wes apprecia 
.were bsd)ight to see. the criminality of ‘of faithfil Friends in “your , oF the 
ery.» hws ehlightened the¥ could find no| obstacles and diseouragements which have been 
‘with*Gof untd they had*put-away this | thrown in their way. 
eyit of their doings from before his eyes—until| The brief review we have taken of the his- 
tory of our Society in reference to this deeply 
interesting subject, and the feeling which pre- 
vails with us, under a sense of the enormity of 
the evil, urges us, and we desire that it may 
have the same effect upon you, still to perse- 
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yeltgious duty, they had restored those whom 
they held p bondage to the full enjoyment of 
uhgualifiéd freedom. Under the influence of 
divine wisdom, and by this faithfulness on the 












eit Bricnds—We think it.@Tavour to us, | 


past .B6° upright Friends, our religious Society 


t! was brought to a united and settled judgment as 


a body, that personal slavery, both in its origin 
and its results, was so great an evil that it could 
be tolerated by no mitigation of its hardships, 
and they felt the demands of equity to be so 
urgent upon them, that they were concerned to 
enjoin it upon Friends everywhere, by a ready 
compliance with such reasonable duty, to cease 
to do evil by immediately releasing those they 
held as slaves. ‘Their own hands being cleansed 
from this pollution, they felt it to be laid upon 
them plainly and faithfully to labour with their 
countrymen, to bring them to a full understand- 
ing of the requiring of the divine law, and to 


vere, and in every way that may be pointed 
out to us of the Lord, that we may continue to 
expose the evil of this unjust interference with 
the natural and social rights of man. ‘Time is 
short—the day.is spending fast with every one 
of us, and we had need to use diligence in the 
work of our day. We know the high autho- 
rity under which we are commanded to “love 
our neighbours as ourselves.” It is our desire 
on our own account, and in this exercise of 
mind, we believe, dear Friends, that you are 
one with us, that in our efforts to discharge the 


duties laid upon us, we may watch agains} am 


hopeless and distrustful spirit in times of dis¢ 
couragement. And O! that in His gréat mercy” 


press it upon them to act up to its command-|and love towards these his poor, afflicted and 


ments. In the love of God they were bold, 


helpless children, it might please him to hasten 








both in your country and in ours, to plead the | the coming of that day, even to this generation * 
cause of the oppressed with those in power. |of the enslaved in your land, in which every 
We believe, and we would wish to speak of it| yoke shall be broken, and the oppressed go free. * 
with modesty and humility, that their faithful-| If in this righteous cause we move in the 
ness, ia connection with the exertions of hu-| leading of our Lord, we may humbly trust that 
mane and devoted men of other Christian com-| He with whom there is no respect of persons, 
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who careth for the sparrows, and feedeth the|nion; and as the ordinary falling of the baro-} 
ravens, will grant to his dependent onés the} meter indicated a storm, he resolved to prepare 
help and support of his Holy Spirit, and enable | for one with a speed and energy proportioned 
them, in the face of every opposition, to do that| to the singular rapidity of the indication. He 
which is made known to them as his will. ordered every thing instantly to be made snug, 
With the enlarged views entertained by/|the topmasts to be struck and all to be got 
Friends of the mercy and love of our Heavenly | down and secured upon deck. ‘The officers 
Father towards his children of every nation|and ship’s company were surprised, and still 
and tongue all the world over, we desire to) incredulous. One man said to another, ‘* The 
press it upon you still to labour for the re-| captain is determined to sweat us.” By an 
moval of all those unjust laws, and limitations | activity urged on by the union of command 
of right and privilege, consequent upon the! and entreaty, all was lowered and secured. 
unwarrantable distinction of colour—a dis-|‘The officers of the ship, except the captain, 
tinction which has brought so much suffering | were still of their previous opinion, and well 
upon those settled in different parts of the| they might be: so far, none of the appearances 
union, and which we think must conduce to| existed that usually precede storms and hurri- 
the strengthening of the prejudices of former | canes in that latitude. The evening had closed 
years, and to retard the work of emancipation.|in by the time the operations on board the 
It is affecting to us to think with what as-/ ship were nearly completed. Captain Oldrey 
tonishing rapidity slavery is extending itself| relaxed nothing in the way of preparation to 
upon the eontinent of North America, and | the last, and saw it finished to his satisfaction. 
how from year to year, the slave population is | An hour or two had gone by afterwards, during 
increasing among you. Our spirits are op-| which his mind had become composed with 
pressed with a sense of the magnitude of the | the reflection that he had been prepared for the 
evil. We tremble at the awful consequence, | worst, when he had proof of the value of the 
which in the justice and wisdom of Almighty | instrumental warning ; a storm did come on, 
God, may ensue to those who persist in the| and reached its utmost fury almost at once, so 
upholding of it. We commend the whole | that a rag of sail could not be kept up. The 
subject to your most serious attention, and| wind blew with a fury so great that the sea 
desiring that Divine wisdom may be nefr to! could not rise into waves, but became one vast 
help in your deliberations upon it, we bid you} plain of foam, on which the ship lay driving 
affectionately farewell. furiously along. Fortunately there was ample 
Signed in and on behalf of the meeting, by /{searoom. ‘This extreme fury of the wind, in 
Georog Sracey, which it seemed as if nothing could live, did 

Clerk of the meeting this year. | not continue more than two hours, and for the 

whole time the ocean was without waves.— 
When the wind abated a little of its greatest 
force, the sea began to rise, and falling a little 
more, the waves rolled in mountains, while 
through these the ship bored her way, rather 
than sailed. The next day the Hyacinth ar- 
rived at Barbadoes. The hurricane 
The vessels in Barbadoes harbour, whi 
two thirds surrounded by rocks, the*remai 
being a sandy beach, were all driven far up, 
high and dry, and nearly»buried in sand, so 
that, after the calamity was overythere was 
nothing to do but to dig them out again.— 
English Journal. 


























Value of Barometrical Observations. 
Captain Oldrey, commanding‘the Hyacinth, 


August 10,1831, when theshurricane came on 
He had been upon the deck during the finest 
weather ever witnessed in that climate, and had 
just been admiring the beauty of the evening. 
‘The atmosphere to the horizon was perfectly 
clear, not’a cloud obscuring the sky, nor was 
there the least probability of a change ; as far 
as could be judged from any appearance obser- 
vable in the heavens or in the ocean. Going 
below to his cabin, the captain flung himself 
upon a sofa, and a minute or two afterwards 
chancing to cast his eyes upon a barometer 
suspended near, he observed that the mercury 
was falling. It was a moment when he would 
not have thought of consulting the instrument 
for any purpose, and so strange did he think 
the circumstance that he rubbed his eyes, ima- 
gining he was deceived. Still the mercury 
fell; he got off the sofa, and approaching the 
instrument, discovered that the quicksilver was 
falling with a perceptible motion. He went 
on deck, but the weather was as lovely as be- 
fore ; he descended again, shook the instrument, 
and still dhe descent was certain and continued. 
A fall so rapid and remarkable, of which he 
had never seen nor heard a parallel instance, 
convinced him that something was about to 
happen. He called the first lieutenant and 
«master, and stated what he had seen. These 
officers alleged that there could be no storm 
likely, the sea and sky were then so clear and 
beautiful. The captain was not of their opi- 
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Selected for “‘ The Friend.” 
THE MILKMAID QUEEN. 


If I were Queen, the world should see, 

What a monarch I would be: 

I would travel England o’er 

In a silver coach, with four 

Milk white horses, each one dressed 

In gay ribbons. I would rest 

On a bed of ostrich plumes ; 

I would breathe the best perfumes. 
No, I would not! Ah, ’t would make, 
Soon, too soon, my heart to ache. 


Better would it be to give 

Fireside joy to all that live 

Underneath my royal sway: 

I would have good humour play 

Like a sunbeam on each brow ; 

Every man should keep his cow ; 

There should be no tax on bread, 

And the labourer should be fed. 
The way to have a happy face 
Is to rule a happy race. 


What a monarch I would be : 

1 would conquer foreign lands, 

And would lay my royal hands 

On their treasures. I would keep 

Nations trembling. O’er the deep 

My proud flag should be unfurled ; 

I would rule the watery world. 
No, I would not! Ah, ’t would make, 
Soon, too soon, my heart to ache. 


Better would it be to reign 

In men’s hearts, than o’er the main; 

For a nation’s honest love 

Is a treasure far above 

All the wealth the world can yield. 

Every man should have his field ; 

There should be one law for all, 

Rich and poor, and great and small. 
The way to have a happy face 
Is to rale a happy race. 
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A proceeding of an highly interesting cha- 
racter to the friends of universal justice and 
the right of petition, has taken place at Wash- 
ington. Soon after the opening of the extra 
session of Congress, convened pursuant to a 
eall of President Harrison shortly before the 
affecting event of his death, a motion was made 
by H. A. Wise, that the House of Represen- 
tatives adopt the rules of the former house for 
ue gaeaapenent, Thereupon J. Q. Adams in- 

uced a proposition to amend the motion, 
se the words ** except the 2Ist rule.” 

is being the notorious gag-rule, forbiddi 
the reception of anti-slavery petitions, it wi 
readily be supposed the amendment met with 
an obstinate resistance ; but by the Washington 
pe at the peti” we ete pre- 
val a eight votes, being 
_ 112, nays i a. The Sothern — 
then attem to. smother or defeat the, 
ution we 
question, it was adopted by 125 to 91. »So the 
gag-rule is rescinded. 

On the following day, however, it appears 
that C. J. Ingersoll moved a reconsideration, 
which seems rather unaccountable, seeing he 
had on the previous question voted for reséind- 
ing. But it can hardly be supposed that the 
resolution will be reversed after so strong a 
vote. Wes : - 





Erratum.—In the letter of John’ Newton 


last week, for house, in second»paragraph, line 
third, read hour. 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting-house, in the town of 
Raisin, on Sixth day, 14th ult., Cuartes Havitann, 
of the above place, to Saran L. Powers, of Farming- 
ton, Michigan. 





Diep, on the 17th of Third month, Exizasetru Gar- 
retT, in the 89th year of her age, relict of the late 
Nathan Carrett, of Upper Darby, Delaware county, 
Penn. 





, on the morning of the 6th instant, Saran 
Smitu, widow of the late Benjamin Smith, in the 62d 
year of her age—a minister and member of the North- 
ern District Monthly awe | “ Mark the perfect 
man, and behold the upright, for the end of that man 
is peace.” 
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ed; but on taking the main. 
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